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And though I was a regular reader of his contri-
butions to local papers yet I could not claim the
privilege of knowing him. So my friend introduced
me to him and said among other things that I had
written a book on Fate. Upon which his Lordship
remarked that he supposed I believed in Fate. I
replied that I did and was all-in-all for it. In that
case, the Judge said, I must be fully in sympathy
with all that the Germans did. Not necessarily, I
answered. That was at any rate, the Judge argued,
the logical outcome of my doctrine. It certainly
was not, I contended; all that could logically be
deduced from my doctrine was that what the
Germans did was inevitable. A believer in Fate
might say, I went on, a murder is inevitable, there-
fore he need not necessarily be supposed to be in
sympathy with the murderer. The conversation
then turned upon some other topic, but just as we
were nearing the end of our breakfast the Judge
seeing me order something from the menu-card in
my hand, turned round to his companion and in a
triumphant tone remarked, " Look, S . . ., Wadia
just now ordered Something from the bill-of-fare,
that conclusively proves he has free-will/1 " No,
it does not," I contended again.. " All that it proves
is that I have certain tastes." And then went on
to say that those tastes were not the outcome of
my will and choice any more than his Lordship's
were the outcome of his. Thereupon the Judge said
that long ago he had solved the problem in one of
his articles and shown why Fate was impossible,
but as his Lordship did not deign to go over the